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EDUCATION BILL REINTRODUCED 





Towner Measure One of the First to be Put Before Con- 


gress—Only Slight Changes from Previous Session—Efforts | 


to Safecuard Rights for States 








At the opening of the special session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress on May 19, Congressman H. M. Towner, 
of Iowa, introduced the educational bill (H. R. 7), 
creating a Federal department of education and pro- 
viding Federal aid of $100,000,000 annually for educa- 
tion within the States. 

The present bill is a revision of the Smith-Towner 
bill introduced in the last ses- 





RETURNED SOLDIERS AS TEACHERS 


Government Issues Special Pamphlet on Training for Teach- 
ing as a Vocation—“ Men Teachers Are Needed,” Says the 
Federal Beard 


“Men who have strong sympathies with children, 
who have seen life outside of their own town, State, 
or country, who, like our soldiers returning from the 
front have faced death With as much bravery as they 
have faced life, such men know what it means to over- 
come difficulties, and the experience and ideals of such 
men are needed for the proper education of our youth.” 
In these words, the Goverti- 





sion. It has the indorsement of 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, and the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Changes in the bill are chiefly 
such as are intended to safe- 
guard the rights of the States 
to control their own schools. 
Briefly, the bill creates a de- 
partment of education, a sec- 
retary of education, an assist- 
ant secretary, and other sub- 
ordinate positions; transfers 
certain offices and bureaus to 
the new department ; appropri- 
ates $500,000 for administra- 
tive purposes ; and $100,000,000 
to the States, to be divided as 
follows: Removal of illiteracy, 
$7,500,000 ; Americanization, 
$7,500,000 ; equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities, $50,000,- 
000 ; physical education, health 
education, and sanitation, $20,- 
000,000; preparation of teach- 





WHAT ENGLAND’S MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
SAID ABOUT NATIONAL AID 


It is always pertinent to ask whether we can 
afford to spend the money. But when we are consid- 
ering a form of productive expenditure, which is not 
only an investment but an insurance, that question 
can not stand alone. We must ask a supplementary 
question. We must ask not only whether we can 
afford to spend the money but whether we can afford 
not to spend the money. And the supplementary ques- 
tion is more important and more searching. 

The fact that in the middle of this great war, 
when the finances of this country are strained to the 2. Supervisory and execu- 
uttermost, the Chancellor of the Exchequer is willing 
to find nearly four million pounds of additional money 
for the development of public education is, I think, a 
sufficient indication that the Government means busi- 
ness—/7. A. L. Fisher, speaking prior to the 
passage of the English Education Act of 1918. 


ment, through the Pederal 
Board for Vocational Eduea- 
tion, invites returning soldiers, 
stilors, and marines to con- 
sider taking necessary pro/fcs- 
sional training to become 
teachers. For disabled met 
who have not been teachers the 
Government offers opportunti- 
ties for training in this field, 


Educational Positions Open to Men 


The following types of posi- 
tion are listed by the board as 
open to men in education: 

1. Teaching positions, 


tive positions on the strictly 
educational side, 

3. Executive positions on the 
strictly business side. 

4. Miscellaneous positions, 
such as those held by attend- 
ance and probation officers. 

The teaching positions open 








ers, $15,000,000. 
The main portions of the bill are given below: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That there is hereby created an _ executive depart- 
ment in the Government, to be called the Department of 
Education, with a Secretary of Ecucation, who shall be the 
head thereof, to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall receive a 
salnry of twelve thousand dollars ($12,000) per annum, and 
whose tenure of office shall be the same as that of the heads of 
Other executive departments; 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in said department an Assistant 
Secretary of Education to be appointed by the President, who 
shall receive a salary of five thousand dollars ($5,000) per 
annum. He shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by 





(Continued on page 16.) 
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to men are classified as follows: 

1. Positions in the eight grammar school grades— 

(a) As teachers of the regular grade subjects (elementary 
school subjects) in rural schools. 

(b) As teachers of the regular grade subjects (elementary 
school subjects) in fifth, sixth, and especially seventh and 
eighth grades in the city schools. 

(c) As teachers of special subjects in the grades, such as 
music, mechanical drawing, manual trating, agricylture, com- 
mercial subjects, physical training and playground work, in- 
cluding coaching in athletics. 

2. Positions in high schools, as teachers of practically all 
high-school subjects, but especially in the sciences, such ag 
geology, physics, zoology, botany, and chemistry; and in agri- 
culture, commercial subjects, debating, history, mathematics, 
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foreign languages, English, drafting, 
shoy work of various kinds, 2nd printing. 
3. Positions in 
evening vocational schools as teachers of 
vocational subjects. 
4. Positions in normal schools, colleges, 
and universities. 


all-day, part-time, or 


Growing Demand for Men Teachers 


“There is a growing demand for men 
teachers in the best high 
says the Government's 


schools and 
normal schools,” 
monograph, “and the demand is likely 


to increase as the result of the war, 


Which has shown more clearly the need 
of the influence of men in our secondary 
and which has 
women into industrial occupations that 
were formerly closed to them.” 

This demand for men teachers is espe- 
j i 


schools drawn many 


cially noticeable in the special subjects 
ir high schools, and it is growing even 
in the regular subjects. Eng- 
lish, which has been taught pretty largely 
in the past by women, there is a growing 
fecling that more men 
ployed. Heretofore, men fitted by nature 
and training for teaching English in the 
high generally 
journalism or magazine writing. 


Even in 


should be em- 


schools have gone into 


Opportunities in Mathematics 


In the teaching of mathematics in high 
schools, applications rather than pure 
theory are being more and more eimpha- 
sized, Here men generally have a wider 
range of information and experience than 
women, so that the teaching of 
muitics in high schools should offer in- 


mathe- 


creasing opportunities to returned sery- 
ive men. 

The method of teaching histery, too, 
is gradually changing, so that it is more 
attractive to men than formerly. Par- 
ticularly attractive should it be to re- 
turned soldiers and sailors, who have had 
such an important part in making his- 
tory during recent months. 


To Teach French and Spanish 


The teaching of modern languages is 
tending to open up somewhat to men. 
There will be a growing demand for 
teachers of French and Spanish, and this 
demand can not readily be filled satis- 
factorily for come. It 
should open up good opportunities, there- 
fore, to returned and 
Freneh has been neglected in American 
secondary schools, particularly in the cen- 
tral and Far West. Spanish, until a very 
few years ago, was almost unknown in 
high-school courses. Recently it has been 
introduced rapidly. It is not certain, of 
course, yet that it will continue to de- 
velop under normal conditions, but it is 
certain that South American trade will 


some time to 


soldiers sailors. 
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the war, and this fact 
the spread of the study 


srow faster after 
should encourage 
of Spanish. 


in the past we have made the mistake 


} 


of aving the teaching of foreign lan- 
ich to teachers native to the 
language they teach. In 
the future we shall be careful not to 
mistake that we made in the 
teaching of Gi We shall put the 


more 


countries whose 


make he 
-Tinan. 
languages 


teaching of foreign 


he hands of American-born 





ly into 
teachers. We can searcely do better than 
such work to the care of re- 
who equip 


to intrust 
turned 


themselves for this task. 


soldiers and sailors 


Science a Special Field 


There has long been a great demand 
fol ell-prepared men teachers in sci- 
ence in the high schools The chances 


for men in these subjects in the future 
they 
with sci- 
om the war 


are likely to he better than have 


been in the past. Many me! 
entific training will return fr 
with disabilities unfiiting them for their 
tion, and to such the field 


of science teaching may seem very prom- 


former oceupa 


. . . . . . . 

ising. Opportunities will be especially 
good for men who have been trained in 
scientific or technical colleges, which in- 


clude in their curricula the sciences 


usually taught in high schools. 
high-school work 
high 


For more advanced 


in industrial arts in the large 


schools men are needed Who can teach 
one of the branches of industry 
civing their whole time to such 
metal work- 


inten- 
sively, 
subjects as woodworking, 
ing, printing, or mechanical drawing. A 
man who is a journeyman workman in 
any industry already has most of the 
training necessary for this line of teach- 
ing. Men also to 


teachers are needed 








teach some of the regular school sub- 
jects from the industrial point of view. 
For instance, there is oecastonally need 


for men to teach shop mathematics or 
the sciences concerned in the industry, 


but they should be familiar with shop 


work and shop problems in order to 
make their work fit into the needs of the 


shop courses, 
The Teacher of Vocations 


There are opportunities also in the 
field of 
ure rapidly opening up In public all-day, 
part-time, and 
schools; also in apprentice sc 


vocations Positions 


teaching 


evening vocational 


} , 
OOS CUill- 


ducted by business establishments. 
Opportunities for teaching positions in 


this work range from permanent employ- 


ment on the staff of a school or college 


employment In conducting 


to temporary 


evening courses for a number of weeks. 


Many institutions of all grades conduct 


full-time day courses, and also conduct 


special, part-time or evening courses at 


certain times in the year. Thus oppor- 
tunities are open either for full-time 


part-time employment. In industrial 


cities where evening industrial and com- 


mercial courses are conducted there is 
often an opportunity for a man to ‘ure 
a position as instructor. He can do this 
instructing and retain his day employ- 


nent. 
Usually there is 


more demand for neri- 
eultural training in the agricultural and 
thinly settled States, and for trade and 
industrial training in the cities of the in- 
dustrial States, though both forms of 
training are carried on to some degree in 
practically all the States. In any part of 
the country a prospective trade instructor 
is more likely to find opportunity in the 


larger cities, 





PRIZE-WINNING GARDEN ARMY POSTER 


First prize awarded to a student in the Louisville (Ky.) Girls High School. 
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SURPRISED AT LOW COLLEGE SALARIES 


British Educational Mission Finds American Wealth Going Into Buildings and 
Equipment—Report Voices Earnest Hopes for Educational Interchange—Sig- 
nificant Comments on American Institutions 


Surprise at the low salaries of teachers 
in American universities and colleges, es- 
pecially in view of the “large endow- 
ments and the large sums spent on build- 
ings and equipment,” is expressed by the 
members of the British Educational Mis- 
sion, the report of whose visit to the 
United States last winter has just been 
published. The report is a brief, com- 
pact statement of the impressions of the 
commission, with interesting comments 
ou American university life and specific 
recommendations for educational inter- 
change, 


American and British Universities Compared 


Comparing British and American uni- 
versities, the mission points out that ad- 
ministratively the American university 
is governed by a board of trustees or 
regents, similar to the council of many 
British universities, except that it con- 
tains no representative ef the teachers, 
and that the President is the only con- 
necting link between the executive gov- 
erning body and the faculty. 

Differences in admission conditions are 
described, and special emphasis is laid 
upon the fact that in the American uni- 
versities and colleges the teachers are the 
only examiners, the system of external 
examiners employed by British universi- 
ties being unknown. 


The American “ College ” 


A considerable section of the report is 
taken up in making clear to British 
readers the precise significance of the 
American “ college.” The report says: 


“Tt is highly important that the posi- 
tion of the colleges in Armrican educa- 
tion should be clearly understood. They 
are privately endowed — institutions, 
founded as a rule by some religious de- 
nomination. But all of them were not, 
even at the first, denominational in char- 
acter or otherwise exclusive, and now the 
best of them have developed out of de- 
nominational institutions into colleges of 
university grade. There is nething m 
system or syllabus or objects to differ- 
entiate the independent college from the 
college of liberal arts which forms a part 
of each university; they grant the same 
degree of A. B. and B. S8.; they have the 
same curricula and standard; and many 
of them possess the advantage that, their 
numbers being limited, the students may 
expect more personal attention. 

“We were frequently assured that the 
best intellectual material of the graduate 
departments of the universities comes 
from the independent colleges. Some of 
them have graduate departments of their 
own, grant higher degrees, and promote 
higher study and research ; and the better 





colleges have been by no means injured 
by the growth of the universities. 

“We were told that more than half of 
the students who will desire to come to 
British universities will 
graduates from the colleges.” 


No Honors System 


The absence of any honors system in 
the American college course makes it 
difficult to equate it with the British uni- 
versity system, in the judgment of the 
members of the mission. They point 
out that in its general character it re- 
sembles, to some extent, the pass course 
of a British university, except that in the 
latter the course comprises in general 
fewer subjects, and more time is available 
for the study of each. 

“The elective system which prevails 
in the colleges also constitutes an im- 
portant difference,” says the mf&sion’s 
report. The mission was also impressed 
by the college “ class ""—the grouping of 
students by year of graduation—and com- 
ments on the fact that this organization 
by class continues not only throughout 
the college course but in afterlife as well, 
and that it is through the organized 
alumni that many of the greatest uni- 
versity gifts in buildings and endowment 


come. 
General Interest in Education 


The mission was much impressed by 
the evidence of widespread interest in 
education in America. This “ permeated 
all classes,” the mission says. It was to 
be seen “in the flow of students to the 
newer universities; in the loyalty and 
affection of the alumni for their universi- 
ties and colleges; in the large benefac- 
tions which come to these institutions 
from all quarters. There is ample evi- 
dence of a general desire for university 
education. The fact that the State uni- 
versities give free education, the very 
large number of institutions that profess 
to give higher education, the more and 
more convincing evidence of its economic 
value, the tradition of social equality, 
the ease, frequency and fullness with 
which benefactions flow to the colleges 
and universities—all imply a future in 
which a very large proportion of the 
American people will have received a col- 
lege education.” 


Premoting the Objects of the Mission 


On the assumption that there will be 
in the immediate future a considerable 
flow of students and teachers across the 
Atlantic in both directions, the mission 


probably be | 








describes a number of ways in which 
educational relations between Britain 
and the United States can be maintained 
on a high level. Establishment of a com- 
mittee to collect and disseminate infor- 
mation, an Anglo-American Universi-ies 
Association, a yearbook of the universi- 
ties of the two countries, a visit by an 
American mission to Great Britain, sum- 
mer ceurses, exchange professors, travel- 
ing scholarships, lectureships on Ameri- 
can history and institutions in British 
universities, a mutual system of edi- 
torials—these are some of the recorded 
possibilities. 


Kinds of Interchange 


The mission considers that the Inter- 
change of students and teachers will ‘n- 
clude: (1) Undergraduates; (2) gradu- 
utes taking part of their course abroad 
who may desire to attend British houers 
courses or seek higher degrees (M. A,, 
M. Sc., Ph. D., ete.) ; (3) graduates whe 
come for advanced study and research 
with a view to degrees in their own 
country or for other purposes; (4) young 
teachers and demonstrators; and (5) 
professors of established reputation, 


Recommendations 


The more formal recommendations of 
the mission are of two kinds: (1) Those 
which involve immediate action and can 
only be dealt with by the Government, 
und (2) those which concern the wniver- 
sities more directly and require combined 
action on their part. 

These recommendations are of such 
importance that they are reproduced be- 
low in full: 


1. Recommendations to the 
Government. 

(a) We venture to suggest that the 
members of this mission be constituted 
i temporary consultative body to advise 
the Government and the universities on 
matters concerning the relations between 
British and American universities and 
other educational institutions. We are 
disposed to think that the experience 
which we have gained, and the personal 
relations which we have established, may 
be of service until some permanent and 
more effective organization can be con- 
stituted. We suggest that Sir Henry 
Miers be requested to continue, as chair- 
man of this body, the services which he 
has rendered to the mission, and to act 
on its behalf in all communications with 
the Government and the universities, 


British 


American Commission To Be Invited 


(b) We recommend that steps be taken 
to invite an American educational mis- 
sion to visit this country after Septem- 
ber, 1919, with the object of promoting 
closer relations between the universities 
of the two countries, 

(c) We recommend that the univer- 
sities be invited to establish without «e- 
lay a committee for the purpose of main- 
taining closer relations between the uni- 
versities of the two countries and of 
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facilitating the interchange of students 
and teachers, and that a grant be made 
from public funds to meet the adminis- 
trative expenses of this committee. 

(d) We recommend that arrangements 
be made for receiving teachers and stu- 
dents from the American Army into 
British universities during the period of 
demobilization, 

(e) In view of the numerous inquiries 
that we have received, we recommend 
that copies of the education act, the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Place of 
Natural Science, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Place of Modern Lan- 
guages, the Whitley Report, and the Re- 
port of the Committee on Adult Kduca- 
tion be liberally distributed to American 
universities and colleges. 

(f) We recommend that the board of 
education be invited to distribute eduea- 
tional information far more liberally 
than heretofore in the United States of 
America, including the stat sug- 
gested below concerning the admission of 
graduate students. 

2. Recommendations to the universi- 
ties of Great Britain and Ireland. 


ments 


English Universities To Issue Pamphlets for 
Americans 

Apart from steps to be taken which 

require combined action by the uni- 


versities and which may therefore involve 
the creation of new machinery, we feel 
that there is one matter in which im- 
mediate action should be taken by in- 
dividual universities. We found every- 
where a real desire to encourage Ameri- 
can graduates to proceed to British uni- 
‘versities, and at the same time we found 
a very widely prevailing signerance of 
the conditions under which they can be 
admitted. It was very generally  be- 
lieved that many of the obstacles which 
existed 20 or 30 years ago still stand in 
the way of the graduate student, and 
that they exist in all British universities 
alike. This misunderstanding is mainly 
due to the absence of authentic informa- 
tion. 

We think it most desirable that each 
university should, without delay, prepare 
a brief statement showing the exact con- 
ditions under which foreign graduate 
students are admitted. Any such pam- 
phiet should, we think, be confined to 
what concerns the foreign graduate, and 
not be complicated by other information 
which can be found in the university 
ealendar. 


Should Admit Students from U. S. Universities 


We think that if the universities can 
agree to admit without further test 
graduates from approved American uni- 
versities, colleges, and institutions, who 
show evidence that they are qualified to 
pursue the course of study proposed, 
much would be done to encourage the 
interchange of students. It has been 
frequently pointed out to us that many 
graduate students, who under the condi- 
tions prevailing before the war would 
have gone to Germany, will now be 
anxious to come to British universities, 
and that they require no special endow- 
ments or new organizations, but only 
need to be assured that the doors of the 
British universities are open to them. 
Under such an undertaking each uni- 
versity would be free to decide which 
American institutions to approve, to de- 
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termine whether the applicant is properly 
qualified, and to decide the course which 
is appropriate to him. We would, how- 
ever, reconimend that the list of inmstitu- 
tions accepted by the Association of 
American Universities be adopted by 
British universities as a list of approved 
institutions. 

We are taking upon ourselves to com- 
municate this advice direetly, and at once, 
to the universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and we are recommending them 
to send, in the first instance, to the Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington, D. C., 
any literature which they wish to be dis- 
tributed to American institutions. 


Systematic Exchange of Students and Teachers 


As regards future action calculated to 
promote closer relations between the uni- 
versities of the two countries, and in con- 
sequence also of a better understanding 
between the two nations, we feel that 
this can be secured most effectively by 
the systematic interchange of teachers 
and students; that is to say, not only by 
the migration of Americans to Great 
Britain but also by the migration of 
British students and teachers to the uni- 
and colleges of America. In 
this opinion, as stated above, we are 
supported by the agreement of all the 
teachers and presidents whom we con- 
sulted? and of all the conferences which 
we attended. Everywhere the desire was 
expressed that, while no attempt should 
be made to carry out anything like a 
man for man exchange, the frequent and 
constant interehange in both directions 
should be promoted in every way. 

We believe that many of our students 
and teachers have as much to gain by 
visiting American universities and col- 
leges aS Americans can gain by visiting 
the British institutions, and, in particu- 
lar, we feel that the legal and medical 
schools of the American universities and 
the departments of technology and ap- 
plied science would prove a great attrac- 
tion to British graduates if the facilities 
which they offer were more fully under- 
stood. 

The difference, as well as the affinity 
of the social and political experience of 
the two peoples, and the urgency of the 
problems, social, intellectual, and politi- 
eal, connected therewith, add special 
value to the interehange of teachers and 
students in these subjects. 

It was generally agreed that this in- 
terchange should include both teachers 
and students: Among students, both (1) 
craduate and (2) undergraduate; among 
teachers, both (3) lecturers or demon- 
strators and (4) professors. 

The chief recommendation therefore 
which we have to make in this report is 
that provision be made as soon as possi- 
ble for the systematie interchange of 
students and teachers. 


versities 


British to Appoint a Committee 


For this purpose the British universi- 
ties should, in our opinion, appoint a 
committee authorized to act on their be- 
half in the following particulars: To 
collect and distribute information both in 
Gritain and Ameriea concerning the fa- 
cilities for exchange in the various uni- 
versities and colleges; the students or 
teachers whom it is desired to send 
from, or to receive into, individual in- 
stitutions, and the stipends offered; the 


eost and conditions of living; to seek 








funds for the endowment of the scheme 
of interchange; and to arouse interest in 
proposals to establish traveling scholar- 
ships. This committee should be a 
permanent and representative body, and 
should be authorized to deal with any 
corresponding body constituted in Amer- 
ica; and, with its assistance and coopera- 
tion, to put universities and colleges into 
direct contact with each other. It should 
have an adequately paid director or see- 
retary, and a grant for its administrative 
expenses should be sought frem the Gov- 
ernment. Among the members of the 
committee should be one or 
sons representing the American universi- 
ties and colleges, or the corresponding 
American committees. 

Though appointed in the first instance 
to deal with questions concerning Ameri- 
can institutions, the committee might at 
a later stage have its functions widened 
Se as to include similar work for other 
countries. 

Nothing in the duties allotted to such 
a committee should interfere with the 
complete right of each university to make 
its own arrangements in all that relates 
to the interchange of students and teach- 
ers or to its negotiations with other uni- 
versities. 

We believe that it will be found pos- 
sible to arrange for the interchange of 
undergraduates, craduates, whether 
working for British degrees or not, young 
teachers, and professors. 

We think that in such an interchange, 
especially of the younger men and women, 
is to be found the most powerful aid 
toward a closer relationship and a better 
understanding between the two countries. 


more per- 


Handbook on British Universities. 


One of the first duties of such an or- 
ganizing and advisory cemmittee as is 
here contemplated would be the issue of 
a handbook giving all the necessary in- 
formation for foreign students desirous 
of entering British universities. Such a 
handbook might, in the first instance, be 
formed by bringing into a single volume 
the small pamphlets which, as suggested 
above, the various universities might pre- 
pare for distribution ; but it would prob- 
ably require editing for this purpose. It 
has been frequently suggested to us that 
a volume similar to that entitled “ Science 
and Learning in France,” which was pre- 
pared in 1917 by a number of American 
scholars, would serve a very useful pur- 
pose. 

Among other steps that might be taken 
by the universities in furtherance of the 
object for which we plead are (1) the 
endowment of traveling scholarships, (2) 
the institution of part-time lectureships 
available for Americans pursuing ad- 
vanced work in Britain, (3) the granting 
of periodical leave of absence, with half 
or whole pay, to their own younger 
teachers to enable them to take up similar 
appointments in American universities 
and eolleges. 


Tribute to Miss Sidgewick. 


The report is signed by Prof. John 
Joly, of Trinity College, Dublin; Sir 
Henry Jones, University of Glasgow; 


Sir Henry Miers (chairman), of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester; Dr. A, E. Shipley, 
vice chancellor of Cambridge University ; 
Miss Caroline F. E. Spurgeon, of the Uni- 
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TRAINING THE NEW TYPE OF 
INGINEER 


National Conference to Discuss Com- 
mercial Engineering Problems 


A national conference on business 
training for 
training for 


been called for June 283 and 24, 


engineers and engineering 
business has 
at Wash- 
ington, immediately preceding the sched- 
taltimore of the So- 
Engineering 


students of 


uled conference in 
ciety for the Promotion of 
Education. 

The conference will be held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Commer- 
cial Engineering, of which Glen Levin 
Swiggett, of the Bureau of Education, is 
secretary. 

Training of the new type of engineer, 
prepared to assume executive direction 
will be the chief topic for discussion at 
the conference. The following subjects 
will be taken up in detail: (1) Business 
training for the engineer; (2) Engineer- 
ing training for commercial enterprises; 
(3) Significance of the war experience 
for engineering education; (4) Training 
of the engineer for overseas engineering 


projects. 


Members of the Conference 


The following are the members of the 
Committee of Conference on Commercial 
Engineering: 

B. Dinwiddie, Tulane 
University ; Dean F. Gephart, school of 
commerce, Washington University ; 
President Arthur A. Hammerschlag, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology (represent- 
ed by Prof. G. H. Follows, head of the 
department of commercial engineer- 
ing); Prof. Bautenstrauch, professor of 
mechanical engineering; Dean Grant 
Covell, engineering, Oregon 
Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. ; 
Prof. Davis R. Dewey, department of eco- 


President A. 


school of 


versity of London; and Rev. E. M. 
Walker, senior tutor of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Miss Sidgwick, 
member of the mission, died at New York 
December 28 of pneumonia. Of Miss 
Sidgwick the report says: 


another 


Rose 


She had done invaluable work through- 
out the tour; her speeches on a variety of 
subjects lightly touched with humor, 
were remarkable for their distinction, 
acute reflection, and suggestive thought, 
and they were warmly appreciated wher- 
ever she went. We have testimony from 
every side that her personality and charm 
also made a profound and far-reaching 
impression, so that her work, so tragi- 
cally eut short, was by no means unful- 
filled, although the less of her experi- 
ence and wisdom in carrying on in Eng- 
land the mission so happily begun in 
America can not be too deeply regretted. 











nomics, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. John Hays 
Hammond, mining engineer, Washington 
and New York; Dean Henry Rand Hat- 
field, college of commerce, University of 
California; Dean W. E. Hotchkiss, di- 
rector of business education, University 
of Minnesota; Dean Everett Lord, school 
ot business administration, Boston Uni- 
versity ; Dean William McClelland, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. C. R. Mann, chairman, com- 
mittee on education and special training, 
War Department, Washington; Dean 
Anson Marsten, division of engineering, 
Iowa State College; Dr. Frank O'Hara, 
professor of political economy, the 
Catholic University of America; Dean 
Cc. R. Richards, college of engineering, 
University of Dlinois; Dean Herman 
Schneider, college of engineering, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Prof. J. C, Tracy, 
professor of civil engineering, Sheffield 
Scientific School, New Haven, Conn.; 
Dean J. M. Watters, school of commerce, 
Georgia School of Technology; and the 
representatives of the following na- 
tional societies and committee : 

Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, represented by Dean W. E. 
Mott, school of applied science, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

American Society of Civil Engineers, 
represented by Mr. Francis R. Weller, 
consulting engineer, Washington. 

American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, represented by Mr, H. Foster Bain, 
Assistant Director, United States Bureau 
of Mines, Washington (Mr. Bain repre- 
sented by Mr. E. A. Holbrook, acting 
chief mining engineering, Bureau of 
Mines). 

American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, represented by Dean R. L. Sackett, 
school of engineering, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, represented by Mr. E. W. Rice, jr., 
president, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. (alternate Mr. Francis C., 
Pratt, assistant to the president, General 
Electric Co.). 

Committee of Fifteen on Educational 
Preparation for Foreign Service, repre- 
sented by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, spé- 
cialist in charge of commercial educa- 
tion, Bureau of Education, 





Ambassador Davis reports from London 
under date of May 19 that “ English uni- 
versities are expressing great interest 
and effort in doing their utmost to assist 
students of the United States in Great 
Britain.” 

According to the embassy cable about 
2,000 enlisted men are taking advantage 
of this opportunity to pursue their studies 
in England for periods of several months. 





The week of May 26-29 was “ Speech- 
improvement week” in New York. 
Speech clinics, elocution contests, plays, 
dictionary exercises, and debates fea- 
tured the celebration. 








TWO TYPES OF ENGINEERS 
NEEDED FOR INDUSTRY 


Schools Will Have to Train Managerial 
as Well as Technician Type—Hence 
Special Need of Cooperation Plan of 
Engineering Education — 


That two types of engineers for in- 
dustry have to be trained by the 
engineering schools of the United States 
is asserted by F. L. Bishop, dean of the 
University of Pittsburgh School of En- 
gineering, in his review of engineering 
education just published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. Dr. Bishop 


says: 


will 


The first type is that of the man who 
may be called a technician, who is highly 
trained in science and mathematics, who 
possesses the instinct of the research 
man and who can devote his entire time 
to highly technical research probleme, 
either in the research laboratories which 
are now rapidly being developed in the 
large industries, or by applying the re- 
sults of his research to engineering 
science. For the training of this type of 
men, there is needed the best of scientific 
equipment, the members of the faculty 
must be those who are intimately in- 
terested in research problems, and the 
student himself must have what is some- 
times called a mathematical mind. It is 
doubtful if this type of a man can be 
developed in a four-year course under 
existing conditions. In fact, it is prob- 
able that such a man can be developed 
only in a school which has a thorough 
graduate department, 


Engineer with Broad General Training 


The second type which seems to be de- 
manded by the industries is the man who 
has a broad general knowledge of en- 
gineering subjects and can apply that 
knowledge in an effective way in present 
engineering problems. He must have 
ability to command men, a knowledge 
of the applications of economic principles 
to industries, and a broad training in the 
so-called humanities, since he is the man 
in contact with men of other types in 
other fields of human activities. He 
should not be a research man, his train- 
ing in mathematics need not be of neces- 
sity so extensive as that of the research 
technician, but his understanding of en- 
gineering problems should be extensive. 
Such a man can not be trained in the 
ordinary schools because of the artificial 
conditions which of necessity exist in 
academic institutions. He must become 
familiar with the industries while yet a 
student in order that he may understand 
thoroughly the applications of his 
theoretical courses in school and their 
application to industries, and also that he 
may become familiar in the formative 
period of life with the problems of labor 
and the human factor in engineering. It 
is in the development of this type ef man, 
who is to become the manager and operat- 
ing head of our large manufacturing 
industries, who needs more than any 
other the advantages to be derived from 
the cooperative system of engineering 
education, 
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ASKS CONSTRUCTIVE SOLUTION OF AFTER-WAR EDUCA- 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


TIONAL PROBLEMS 





Bureau of Education Keview Sees Danger of Haphazard Solution—National 
Development of Education 


Fear that the United States may try to 
solve its after-the-war educational prob- 
lems “in the same haphazard, indiffer- 
ent way that has characterized our 
attempts at solution in the past,” is ex- 
pressed by J. H. Van Sickle, superintend- 
ent of schools of Springfield, Mass., in 
his review of public education in the 
larger cities, just published by the Bureau 
of Education. 


How Education Was Affected by the War 
Dr. Van Sickle says: 


Long before America’s entry into the 
great war education in the larger cities, 
in common with every other aspect of 
our national life, was reacting to the 
great conflict across the seas. Our edu- 
eational authorities were watching care- 
fully the effects of the war-upon European 
education, with a view to appropriating 
for our purposes the educationally fruit- 
ful ideas that were coming from the cata- 
clysmic struggle, in which we had as yet 
no part; but as the months passed and 
the inevitability of our being drawn into 
the struggle became apparent, theoretical 
discussion as to the wisdom of this or 
that educational innovation of England or 
France gave way to the immediate con- 
sideration of the relation of the schools 
to the problem of war itself, in the event 
of our entering it. The schools were 
analyzed as to their part in a great pre- 
paredness program, and every phase of 
educational activity was scrutinized as 
to its potential contribution for service 
to a country at war. 

With the entry of America into the 
war the slogan for the schools became 
“ Win the war,” and the solution of all the 
school problems was approached from 
that angle, for it was soon realized that 
the schools had become an essential part 
of the very machinery of modern war. 

But now the problem of reconstruc- 
tion is forcing its attention on the schools 
with an emphasis that is sure to become 
more and more insistent. European na- 
tions, particularly England and France, 
under the compulsion of the times have 
adjusted their education to war and at 
the same time have not neglected plan- 
ning and even executing in part such a 
revision of their whole educational policy 
as will best make up for the derelictions 
of the past and insure the future. Unless 
we proceed similarly, it is likely that 
after the war, when our problems seem 
less acute, lacking the stimulus of a great 
“atustrophe, we shall try to solve them 
in the same haphazard, indifferent way 
that has characterized our attempts at 
this solution in the past. 


Vocational Education 


Some of the items in the reconstrue- 
tion program, according to Dr, Van 
Sickle, are Americanization of the for- 
eign born; more extended teaching of 
Spenish and other languages; expansion 


of the junior high school idea; and a vo- 
cational education development based on 
sound educational policy. On this sub- 
vocational education Dr. Van 
Sickle says in his review: 


ject of 


Under the impetus of the Smith- 
Hughes Act vyocational education has 
taken a great leap forward. The move- 
ment in support of trade schools and 
continuation schools has been acceler- 
ated. It is obvious that, with the short- 
age of labor and building material and 
the constant readjustments in teaching 
force due to the war, the adequate intro- 
duction and trying out of vocational 
training on a nation-wide scale imust 
wait for more normal times. 

In the meantime, investigation as to 
the best methods of arriving at the end 
desireci can be earried on, for there are 
not lacking those who, admitiineg the wis- 
dom of the Smith-Hughes Act, are fear- 
ful lest in its administration in fail to 
achieve the great and easily recognizable 
national benefits for which it was passed. 
The Carnegie Foundation, for exampie, 



























has reached the conclusion that the 
Smith-Hughes Act is reproducing the his 
tory of the Morrill Act in involving the 


Federal Government in great expendi- 
tures of money before a sound educa- 
tional policy and system of supervision 
have been formulated. 

There are some educators who el- 


coming the idea of more yocational train- 
ing, see the unity of the educational sys 
tem threatened { } 
by a kind of enforced predestination of 
trade or profession ; in other words, tiat 
type of dualism in education inaugurated 
that has existed in Germany und mus! 
not be incorporated into American edu- 
cation, just at a time when Germany is 
reverting to an “ Einheitschule ” in an at- 
tempt to correct the evils of her undemo- 
cratic class education. It would seen 
that the whole matter is one which wise 
administration can solve by a frank 
recognition of the dangers invo'ved, and 
by a scientific endeavor to remove these 


dangers. 


Class education fostered 





he 


“The greatest educational bill of 1 
year” is what State Superintendent 


1 


Blair, of Illinois, is calling the Hicks bil 


in Illinois for increased revenue’ for 
schools. The new bill authorizes boards 
of education to levy a tux of 2 per cent 
without referendum and 3 per cent when 
nuthorized by vote of the people. 





munities. 


HH. S. Magill. 





EDUCATION A NATIONAL ISSUE 





An American soldier of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, whose parents and 
grandparents were born in America, when asked why he had never 
learned to read and write, replied, “ Captain, I never had no chance.” 
What American is not humiliated by the fact that, nearly a century and 

* a half since our fathers gave to the world our charter of liberty declaring 
all men created equal and endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, millions born in this country can not read that charter nor 
the Constitution which they are sworn to uphold with their lives? If 
this be a national disgrace, it establishes a national responsibility. 

The most important subject before the American people to-day is the 
question of public education. Our fathers recognized the vital importance 
of this question away back at the founding of this Government, when 
they solemnly declared, in the ordinance of 1787: ‘Schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

The most effective place to teach American ideals is in our public 
schools, and if free-school privileges are guaranteed to every child in 
America, illiteracy will soon disappear. 

Education is so vitally essential to the very life of our Nation that 
patriotic considerations demand that the National Government shall en- 
courage and assist the States in its promotion. 
and the local community should each bear a just share of the necessary 
expense, for each shares in the benefits derived. In addition to financial 
aid, the National Government should give to the States and to the people 
the benefits of educational research and investigation, but the administra- 
tion and control of the schools must be left to the States and local com- 

The Federal Government has no right under the Constitution 

to undertake the supervision and control of education in the States.— 


2 2 ee: 


The Nation, the State, 



































SCHOOL LIFE. 





AMERICAN STUDENTS ELIGI- 
BLE FOR WALKER TRUST 
PRIZES 


Special Class for University and Col- 
leges of the United States—* Spiritual 


Regeneration” the Subject of This 

Year’s Essays 

Students in American colleges and 
universities are eligible to compete for 


the Walker Trust (Scotland) prizes this 
according to an announcement 
the trustees. American stu- 
form one of four special stu- 


year, 
made 
dents will 


by 


dent classes. 

A similar classification has been made 
for workers. A prize of £25 ($125) will 
be offered for the best in each of 
the special groups, and there will be a 
general of £200 ($1,000). 
The subject this year will be “ Spiritual 
regeneration the basis of world re- 


essay 


open prize 
as 


construction.” 
Prizes and Conditiens 


The list of prizes is as follows: 

I. Students’ prizes—Four separate 
prizes of £25 each [(A), (B), 
(C), (D) as under], open to 
matriculated students of any of 
the academical years from 
1913-14 to 1919-20. 

(A) Universities 

of 
Treland. 

(B) Other universities and col- 
leges of the British Eim- 
pire. 

Universities and colleges 

of the United States of 
America. 


and 
Britain 


colleges 


Great and 


(C) 


(D) Universities and colleges 
of other countries. 

Il. Workers’ prizes—Four separate 
prizes of £25 each [(E), (F), 

(G), (HH) as under], open to all 
workers (including noncommis- 
sioned officers and men on naval 

or military service), as distin- 


cuished from the representatives 
of learning, of the professional 
classes, and of capital. 
(i) Great Britain and Ireland. 
(F) Other parts of the British 
Empire. 
(G) United States of America. 
(H) Other countries. 
III. Open prize of £200.—Open to any- 
one in any part of the world. 
The trustees may, at their dis- 
cretion, make additional awards. 


Conditions of the Contest 


Under the conditions as announced by 
the trustees, the essays should be from 


| 
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12,000 to 15,000 words in length, in no 
case exceeding 20,000; they should be 
typewritten; and all eSsays must reach 
the hands of the trustees en or before 
March 1, 1920. 

Pamphlets containing the official an- 
nouncements may be secured by address- 





ing the secretary, the Walker Trust, 
Rothes, Markinch, Fife. 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


SOLDIERS WISHING TO ATTEND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


TEXAS 


The Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, at College Station, offers 
special opportunities to discharged sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines wishing to at- 
tend the summer school. 

The 1919 summer session for returned 
soldiers June 25 and closes 
August 2. 

Courses are offered in soils and ferti- 
lizers, field crops, farm management, ani- 
mal husbandry, dairying, poultry raising, 
farm tractors. 

Tuition is free and charges for board 
and lodging will not exceed $1 per day. 

Write at once to President W. B. Biz- 
zell for further information about the 
training courses, etc., telling him whether 
you have had farm experience or not. 
If you desire farm employment now it is 
possible the college could place you. The 
Texas institution for colored students is 
Prairie View State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, Prairie View, Tex. 


opens 


KANSAS 


Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kans., offers special oppor- 
tunities for discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines in the summer school which 
opens June 6, 1919, and closes August 8. 

More than 20 courses in agriculture 
and farm mechanics are already organ- 
ized. Other courses will be arranged if 
the attendance of the men justifies it. 
All the men who can come can be taken 
care of, 

Tuition is free and the incidental fees 
for the entire summer will not exceed 
$11. 

If you desire further information about 
the courses write to President W. M. 
Jardine at once and tell him whether 
you have had farm experience or not. 
Ask also what special arrangement for 
soldiers can be made for board and lodg- 


ing. 





Looking for suggestions on closing day 
exercises? See the thrift program on 


page 10. 








T. E. FINEGAN FOR PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


New York's Assistant Commissioner 
Takes Place Made Vacant by Death of 
Supt. Schaeffer—Other Changes 





Dr. T. E. Finegan, assistant commis- 
sioner of education in New York State, 
has accepted the State superintendency of 
Pennsylvania, to succeed the late Nathan 
C. Schaeffer. The appointment takes 
effect June 1. 

In view of this and other changes that 
have taken place since the publication of 
the Educational Directory of the Bureau 
of Education, the following corrected list 
of State superintendents is published, the 
names starred representing changes since 
the 1918-19 directory appeared: 


Alabama, Spright Dowell. 
Alaska, Lester D. Henderson. 
Arizona, C, O. Case. 

Arkansas, J. L. Bond. 
California, Will C. Wood. 
Canal Zone, A. R. Lang. 
Colorado, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
Connecticut, Charles D. Hine, 
Delaware, A. R. Spaid. 
Florida, W. N. Sheats. 
Georgia, M. L. Brittain. 
Hawaii, Vaughan McCaughey. 
Idaho, Ethel E. Redfield. 
Illinois, Francis G. Blatr. 
Indiana, Linnaeus H. Hines, 
Iowa, P. LE. MeClennahan. 
Kansas, Lorraine E. Wooster. 
Kentucky, V. ©. Gilbert. 
Louisiana, T. H. Harris. 
Maine, Augustus 0. Thomas. 
Maryland, M. Bates Stephens, 
Massachusetts, Payson Smith, 
Michigan, Thomas E. Johnson, 
Minnesota, J. M. MeConnell. 
Mississippi, W. F. Bond. 
Missouri, Samuel A. Baker, 
Montana, Mae Trumper. 
Nebraska, W. H. Clemmons. 
Nevada, W. J. Hunting. 

New Hampshire, E. W. Butterfield. 
New Jersey, Calvin N. Kendall. 
New Mexico, J. Howard Wagener. 
New York, John H. Finley. 

North Carolina, BE. C. Brooks. 
North Dakota, Minnie Neilson, 
Ohio, F. B. Pearson. 

Oklahoma, Robert H. Wilson. 
Oregon, J. A. Churchill. 
Pennsylvania, Thomas E. Finegan. 
Philippine Islands, W. W. Marquardt. 
Porto Rico, Paul G. Miller, 

Rhode Island, Walter E. Ranger. 
South Carolina, J. FE. Swearingen. 
South Dakota, Fred L. Shaw, 
Tennessee, A. S. Williams. 

Texas, Annie W. Blanton. 

Utah, B. G. Gowans, 

Vermont, M. B. Hillegas. 
Virginia, Harris Hart. 
Washington, Mrs. Josephine C, Preston, 
West Virginia, M. P. Shawkey. 
Wisconsin, C. P. Cary. 

* Wyoming, Katherine A. Morton. 


* 
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“ CHO-CHO” 

“ Cho-Cho,” a New York clown imported 
for the Interior Department educational 
exhibit at Washington, has been teach- 
ing with peculiar effectiveness thousands 
of Washington school children—and their 

parents—the truths of good health. 

The evidence appears to be that per- 
sons who have hitherto shown but slight 
interest in matters of personal and com- 
munity hygiene have suddenly been 
aroused by their different appeal to look 
more carefully to the problems of good 
health. 

Is it possible that a new way has been 


found for health teaching? Good teach- 


ers have known a long time that the 
preachment method was valueless or 


worse, and that some form of self-activ- 
ity was essential; but “ Cho-Cho” repre- 
sents an appeal to the amusement sense 
that appears to have unlimited possibili- 
ties. 

Probably there are not nearly enough 
Cho-Cho’s to go around, and in that event 
it may be worth while to invoke the aid 
of the motion picture film to multiply his 
Real 

In 
teaching of sex hygiene the United States 
Public Health 
that a real film with a story—especially 


service to the community. pic- 


torial elements are involved. its 


Service has discovered 


if it is presented, not as free “ educa- 


tion,” but as a real “ movie,” at popular 
motion picture theatres and at high- 
grade motion picture prices—will draw 
crowds, especially of people who would 
never get the message in any other way. 

“ Cho-Cho ” 


should be the beginning of a new era in 


and “Open Your Eyes” 


community education, not only in health 
but in other things, 





SCHOOL LIFE. 


ENGLISH ALREADY A WORLD LANGUAGE 

Every American boy and girl should be 
awake to the tremendous advantage he 
possesses in having been born to English 
as his mother. tongue. Its composite 
character, mediating as it does between 
the robust vigor of the northern European 
tongues and the delicacy and melody of 
the southern European, constitute a logi- 
cal basis for its appeal to all born to alien 
tongues. It should be the personal pride 
of every boy and girl in school to learn to 
speak and w rite this wonderful tongue 
with purity and directness and to guard 
it jealously as a precious heirloom for 
which each is responsible. 

In 1912 the German secretary for the 
colonies complained that “even in a Ger- 
man colony a German finds he must speak 
English.” Two years later, according to 
the London Schoolmaster, when German 
New 


tralian expeditionary force, it was found 


Guinea was captured by an Aus- 
that “ pidgin” English had been the only 
means of communication between the Ger- 
man soldiers, functionaries and colonists, 
and the natives. It may be claimed, too, 
that English is the only European lan- 
that has not had to be govern- 


guage 
mentally imposed. It vigorously adopts 
words it needs, no matter when it finds 


them; it is the only language that is still 





NEVER HAS BEEN SUCCESS- 
FUL AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION 


In a sense, there never has 
been any successful American 
education, because we have been 
waiting for generations for some 
governing passion. Not know- 
ing just what we wanted to be- 
come, nobody has been able to 
show us the way. We have 
lacked direction, the pull of a 
goal; we haven’t set our hearts 
on anything. I believe that in 
this respect a new age is dawn- 
ing, an age in which all educa- 
tional activities shall be ener- 
gized and pointed to an end, the 
end of developing and perfect- 
ing a coveted type of American 
manhood.—falph Barton 
Perry. 

















almost daily growing a vocabulary. It is 


the only language that can show four 


flourishing colonial offshoots—the Ameri- 
can, the Canadian, Australian, the South 
African. Lord 


Curzon wrote: 


Twenty-five years ago 


Already spoken in every store from 
Yokohama to Rangoon; already taught 
in the military naval of 


China, and in the schools of Japan and 


colleges 


and 


Siam; already employed in the tele- 
graphic services of Japan, China, and 


Corea, and stamped upon the silver coins 
that issue from the mints of Osaka and 
Canton; already used by Chinamen them- 
selves as a means of communication be- 
tween subjects from far-distant provinces 
as it between the remoter Indian 
Princes—English is destined with abso- 
lute certainty to become the language of 
the Far East. 


is 





CLOSING THE YEAR WITH A THRIFT 
PROGRAM 


Elsewhere in this issue appears a sug- 


gested closing program for thrift day. 
It is unfortunate that in many com- 


munities the schools have already closed ; 
indeed, there are some where the closing- 


day program would have had to come 
several weeks ago to have been of any 
use. But schools that are still open— 


especially in the cities, where notwith- 
standing all that has been said on the 
subject the children get many weeks 
more schooling than in the country, will 
profit by this thrift 
program. 

As the war activity comes to a close, 
it becomes increasingly evident that the 
thrift campaign is one of the real con- 
tributions to American life. Anything 
that will help this movement to fix itself 
part of the educational plan is 
worthy of consideration. It in this 
spirit that the Treasury has had pre- 
pared a special closing-day program with 
thrift as its underlying motive. 


suggestion of a 


as a 


is 





“It is practically impossible for any- 
one to conduct a cooperative school by 


simply visiting the University of Cin- 
cinnati for a few days to observe its 
workings,” says Park R. Kolbe, presi- 
dent of the Municipal University of 
Akron. ‘“ Our own system here, where 
the plan has been quite successful, has 
consisted of taking men practically 


trained from the faculty of the University 
of Cincinnati—that is, men who have had 
practical experience with the 
system. I believe that inost 
important factor in starting a cooperative 
school.” 


years of 


this is the 
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NEW BOOKS ON 


EDUCATION 





The Junior high school, by G. Vernon 
Bennett. Baltimore, Warwick & 
York, ine., 1919. 224p. 12°. 


Intended “a guide for the study of the 
junior high-school movement.” 

The author defines the junior high school 
as follows: 

(a) It is a separate educational institution, 
with a distinct and corps of 
officers and teachers. 

(b) It the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades (or years of work), and some- 
times the tenth. 

(c) It has a curriculum in the seventh and 
eighth grades enriched by the presence of 
several high-school subjects or by broadening, 
culturizing, or vecationalizing of the so-called 
common branches. 

(d) It promotes by subject even in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. 

(c) It permits and encourages a differen- 
tiation of courses for the different pupils. 

Contains much practical material based on 
the author's experience in a California town. 
The Psychology and pedagogy of anger, 

by Roy Franklin Richardson. 
Baltimore, Warwick & York, inc., 
1918. 100 p. 12°. (Educational 
monographs, no, 19. 
Kdited by J. Carleton Bell.) 

An interesting study of anger. Chapter 
V, p. 83-96, treats of the educational func- 
tion of the anger element. 


as 


organization 


embraces 


psychology 


School statistics and publicity, by Carter 


Alexander. Boston, New York 

fete.] Silver, Burdett and com- 

pany [c1919.] 332 p. illus., diagrs. 
tables. 12°. 

Seventy per cent of a group containing 128 

members of two of the most distinguished 

organizations of an intelligent community 


stated that they did not read the reports of 
the school board. This and similar experi- 
ences lead Dr. Alexander to say: 

“The school superintendent must be a 
publicist. Ie must make reports to the public. 
In many places for the next decade at least 
he must fight as hard as any officer in the 
trenches to ward off the incessant and fierce 
attacks made upon his school appropriations 
by politicians and hard-pressed but unthinking 
taxpayers. For warding off or beating back 
such attacks his most effective weapons will 
be reports containing simple but skillful statis- 
tical for presenting the claims of 
school children. Unless he has such weapons 
the enemy will be liable to sweep over the 
schools and place them on a starvation diet.” 

This book seeks to help the superintendent 
apply statistics to the field of education and 
then present statistical matter to the public 
effective ly. 


devices 


The Teaching of spelling, by Willard F. 
Tidyman. Yonkers -on- Hudson, 
World book company, 1919. 178 p. 
2". (School efficiency mono- 
graphs. ) 

The purpose of this book is to bring together 
from all sources the more reliable and perti- 
nent facts in the teaching of spelling, and to 
present them in their relation to the practical 
problems which the teacher has to face every 
day in the classroom. 





BOOKS ABOUT FOREIGN COUNTRIES AND 
WORLD TRADE 


Do your teachers and pupils need help 
in knowing about foreign countries and 
world trade? The following pamphlets 
issued by the Shipping Board will prove 
helpful: 

Ships and the ocean. A list of books on 
ships, commerce, and the merchant 
marine. 

World trade. 
trade. 


A list of books on world 


Selection of books on foreign languages. 


A list of books on foreign: lan- 
guages, 
Foreign countries. <A list of books on 


foreign countries. 
When Coal Oil Johnny goes to sea, by 
Edward N. Hurley. 





RECENT REFERENCE LISTS COMPILED BY 
THE LIBRARY DIVISION OF THE BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


List of references on educational tests 
and measurements. 18 p. 8% 
(Library leaflet no. 2, April, 1919.) 


List of references on play and _ play- 


grounds. 11p. 8°. (Library leaf- 
let no. 3, April, 1919.) 


List of references on the economic value 
of education. 7 p. 8°. (Library 


leaflet no. 4, April, 1919.) 


The SIX DOORS of « 
CHILD HEALTH 


| A scale in every school 


2 Time allowed in every school day for the teach- 
ing of health habits 


3 A hot school lunch available for every child 


4 Teachers trained in Normal Schools to teach 

health habits 

5 Every child’s weight record sent home on the 
monthly report card 

6 A thorough plrysical examination, with the 
clothing removed to the waist, at least twice 9 

year for all school children 





Demonstrate through the 
Summer Health and Play School 


how your community can open 


the doors of Child Health 



























BOOKS FOR USE IN THE STUDY OF 
RUSSIAN 


The following texts are suggested by 
the Bureau of Education for use in the 
study of the Russian language: 


Russian Grammar Simplified. Pub- 
lished by Hugo's Institute for Teaching 
Foreign Languages. Russian Reading 
Made Easy. (May be used soon after 
beginning the grammar.) Published by 
same firm. 

Bondar’s Simplified Russian Method, 
Published by Effingham Wilson, London, 
1915. Bondar’s Russian Readers, Nos, 1 
to 5. (May be used shortly after begin- 
ning the grammar.) Published by same 
firm. 

How to Learn Russian. Based upon 
the Ollonderftian system and adapted for 
self-instruction. By Henry Riola, Pub- 
lished by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. (It is advisable for self-study to 
purchase the key to the exercises of 
Riola’s Grammar. This key is published 
by the same firm.) 

Hossfeld’s New Practical Method for 
Learning the Russian Language, by 8. 


Rappoport. Published by Hirschfild 
Bros., London, 1916. 
Lessons in Russian, by Karrachy- 


Smith. Published by S. Low, Marston & 
Co,, London, 1915. A key is also pub- 
lished to the exercises of this grammar; 
same publishers, London, 1916, 

A Russian Manual for Self-Tuition, by 
Boris Manasevich. Published by Kegan 
aul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London, 
1915, 

A Concise Grammar of the Russian 
Language, by L. A. Mangus. Published 
by J. Murray, London, 1916. 

Russian Grammar, by Nevill Forbes. 
Published by the Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford. 

Russian Composition (Parts I, I], and 
III), by J. Solomonoff, Instructor in Rus- 
sian in London County Council Evening 


Commercial Institutes. Published by 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & (Co., 
London, 1916. 

Russian Conversation Grammar, by 
Pietro Motti. Published by D. Nutt, 
London, 


The serious student of Russian will 
find it advisable to buy early in the study 
of the language a simple dictionary. The 
Russian Dictionary by A. Wassilieff in 
the Langham Series, published by Charles 
Scribners Sons, contains the usual words 
with their pronunciation figured. David 
McKay, Philadelphia, publishes Hills’ 
Vest Pocket English-Russian Dictionary. 
W. J. Hernan, New York City, publishes 
a small phrase book of about 50 pages, 
What You Want to Say and How to Say 
It in Russian. 





Special courses in Americanization will 
be given at the Los Angeles summer ses- 
sion of the University of California. 
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A THRIFT PROGRAM FOR THE CLOSING DAY OF SCHOOL 


(Furnished by the U. S. Treasury Department) 





THRIFT STAMPS FOR PAY 


A Vacation Thrift Play 
CHARACTERS. 


Mr. Hearty. Mrs. Hearty. 


Tom, Ethel. 
Marry. Bessie. 
Ned. Rose. 


Five or six little children, boys or girls. 


Mr. and Mrs, Hearty are sitting in front of 
their house in rocking chairs They are both 
wrapped up in shawls and look very ill, On 
the side of the house is a sign which reads 
“Thrift Stamps for Pay.” 


Mr. Hearty (groaning). Oh, dear! 

Mrs. Hearty (groaning). Oh, dear! 

Mr. Hearty. Oh, my! I can’t move. 

Mrs. Hearty. Every time I try to get 
up ny back aches so—Oh! There 
now. I don’t know what I am going to 
do. That table is an inch thick with dust. 
Suppose some of the neighbors should 
see it. 

Mr. Hearty. Ugh! If I could only get 
a paper! I haven’t seen the paper for 
two days! I don’t know what's going on 
in the world. 

Children run across the stage seream- 
ing, Let’s play tag. I’m it! No; you're 
not. I’m it! You were it last time. No; 
I wasn’t. 


it goes 


Enter Tom, whistling, and talking straight 
‘Z across the stage 

Mr. Hearty. Oh! 
here! 

Tom. What is it, mister? 

Mr. Hearty. Don’t you want to run 
around the corner and get me a morning 
paper? 

Jom, Sure, I can go 
I’m busy all the afternoon. 

Mr. Hearty. If you'll go every day 
this week for the paper and get me one 
or two good magazines besides, I'll pay 
you a Thrift Stamp at the end of the 
week; that is, if you prefer your pay in 
Thrift Stamps. 

Mrs. Hearty. You see, we_ believe 
everybody ought to save money, and we 
believe buying Thrift Stamps is the best 
way to doit. So we have decided to pay 
a Thrift Stamp instead of a quarter to 
everybody who does a quarter’s worth of 
work for us. That is, if you prefer Thrift 
Stamps. You can have money instead, if 
you would rather. 

Tom. Oh, Thrift Stamps are all right. 
That’s what I’m working for this summer, 
anyhow. I want to get a hundred dollars 
in War Savings Stamps, so that I'll have 
a hundred dollars when I go to college. 
I'll be back soon with your paper. [vit 
Tom, whistling. 

Enter Ethel with knitting bag on her arm. 


Ethel. I beg your pardon, but 
you anybody to do your dusting? 

Mrs. Hearty. Dusting! Do you do 
dusting? Here I am stuck tight to this 
chair with rheumatism and my house 
getting dustier and dustier every minute! 
How much do you charge? 

Ethel. I see by your sign you pay in 
Thrift Stamps. I charge four Thrift 
Stamps a week for a house like this. 

Mrs. Hearty. Good! Can you dust 
this morning? 


boy boy! Come 
7? . 


this morning. 


have 





1. Opening chorus—“America.” 


4. Recitation—** The Busy Bee.” 


5. Chorus 
6. Recitation—* I love you, mother.” 


7. “In the Midst of Them.” 


“In Flanders’ Fields.” 


S. Chorus—* 


9. Play—* Thrift Stamps for Pay.” 


10. Procession. 


11. Chorus—* Star Spangled Banner.” 





THRIFT PROGRAM. 
CLOSING DAY EXERCISES. 
2. A Thrift Message from the United States Treasury Department. 
Talk by a teacher. 

3. Recitation—* Boys’ and Girls’ Club Song.” 


(National School Service, Apr. 15, 1919.) 


(Lovejoy’s Nature in Verse.) 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 


(A Child’s Own Book of Verses: 


(National School Service, Nov. 1, 1918.) 
or 


(National School Service, Sept. 15, 
tattle Hymn of the Republic.” 


{In this issue.) 


Singing of “America the Beautiful” by Katherine Lee Bates, 
to the musie of “O Mother Dear Jerusalem.’ 


(Form of procession suggested in this issue.) 


Fanny W. Dunn. 


Isaac Watts. 


Joy Allison. 


Macmillan.) 
Vergaret Bell Merrill. 


Lieut. Col. John MeCrea, 


1918.) 


Henrietta F. Dunlap. 


Katherine Wicker. 


, 








Yes, and I can do your mend- 
or 


I charge 25 cents for 


Ethel. 
ing for you, too. 
two hours. 

Vrs. Hearty. All right. I wish you 
would give me two hours this morning. 
Here are the things which need mending 
in this basket. 

Ethel takes hasket and sets it to one side. 
Then she takes duster out of knitting bag. 
After she finishes dusting, she takes a chair 
in the back of the stage and does the mend- 
nd. 

Children run across the stage scream- 
ing, You're it! You’re it! 

Vrs, Hearty. Oh, now my head is 
aching again. I don’t know what I am 
soing to do with those children running 
wild all summer. 

Enter Harry with. wheelbarrow and Bessie 
with basket She wears a sunbonnet and 
Harry wears a broad-brimmed hat. 

Bessie. How do you do, Mrs. Hearty. 
I am selling some grape jelly I made 
myself, It’s 25 cents a glass. I’d just as 
soon take a Thrift Stamp. [Hands glass 
of jelly to Mrs. Hearty.] 

Vrs. Hearty. You made it yourself? 
Isn't it pretty! My grape jelly didn’t 
turn out very well this year. I'll take 
four glasses. [Hands Bessie four Thrift 
Stamps. | 

Bessie. Thank you, very much. [ll 
go on to the next heuse, while you show 
your vegetables, Harry. [Pzrit Bessie.] 


Vrs. Hearty. What vegetables have 
you? 
Harry. Wettuce, 8 cents a head; rad- 


ishes, a nickel a bunch; peas, 25 cents a 
quarter; beans, 15 cents a quarter; and 
some nice fresh beet tops. 





Vrs. Hearty. Tl take a quarter peck 
of peas, a quarter peck of beans, and two 


bunches of radishes. That’s two Thrift 
Stamps’ worth. 
Harry. <All right! I’m glad to get 


these Thrift Stamps. It saves me the 
trouble of going to the post oflice after 
them. 

Wr. Hearty. We have a little garden 
ourselves out in the back yard. The 
early potatoes must be ripe, but I can’t 
dig them now that I have this rheuma- 
tism. 

Harry. Till come back this afternoon 
after I get these vegetables sold and dig 
your potatoes and bug the plants for 
you. IT)! do it for a Thrift Stamp. 


Mr. Hearty. Good! Are you sure 
you'll be back? 
Harry. Yes, Vll be back this after- 


noon, [rit Harry.] 

Vrs. Hearty. I declare, the way these 
children are coming and taking care of 
everything I am beginning to feel better 
and better. 

Mr. Hearty. Wasn't this the day we 
were going to have our pictures taken? 

Mrs. Hearty. So it is! And there’s 
our boy over there in France writing 
every day to say he wishes we woul 
send him a new picture. 


Enter Ned with camera. 


Ned. Don’t you want me to take your 
pictures? Show your friends exactly 
how you look sitting on the porch of your 
own house. 

Mrs. Hearty. That is a good idea! 
The boy was so fond of this house. He 






































will love to see just how we look. How 
much do you charge? 

Tom, A Thrift Stamp a picture. 

Bthel (who has finished mending), 
Let me smooth your hair for you. [Nhe 
pats Mrs. Hearty and straightens the 
cover over Mr. Hearty.] 

Meantime Tom is setting up his camera, 


Tom, Are you ready? 

Mr. Hearty. Ready. 
ture.] 

Tom, Vl be back to-morrow. Let 
your friends know that I am making a 
specialty of pictures of people on their 
own porches. I want to fill my War Sav- 
ings Certificate this summer. [Exit 
Tom.] 

Bthel (handing basket to Mrs. Hearty). 
Here is the mending, ail finished. 

Vrs. Hearty. My, that’s a load off my 
mind. Here are your two Thrift Stamps. 
Now, will you come to-morrow to do the 
dusting? 

Bthel. Yes; Vl be here to-morrow 
about the same time as to-day. 

Mrs. Hearty. And at the end of the 
week I will pay you the four Thrift 
Stamps for dusting. Good-by, dear. 
You are a good little girl. 

Bthel. Good-by, Mrs. Hearty. [Pit 
Ethel.) 


Enter Tom with the papers and magazines. 


[Tom takes pic- 


Tom. Here you are, mister. 

Vr. Hearty. Fine! Now bring me the 
paper every day this week, and at the 
end of the week you will receive a Thrift 
Stamp. Where are you going now? 

Tom. Oh, Vm going over to Mr. 
Green’s to paint his fence. Don’t you 
want your fence painted? Tl do it for 
two War Savings Stamps and furnish 
the paint. 

Vr. Hearty. Will you paint the fence 
for me? I’ve been looking for a man to 
paint that fenee for a month. 

Tom. <All right. Tll be back to-mor- 
row. Good-by, Mr. Grundy. 

Vr. Hearty. Good-by, Tom. [Frit 
Tom.| My, we are in luck. Everything 
comes to us. 

Vrs. Hearty. Yes, I feel so much bet- 
ter, I believe I can walk around a little 
to-morrow. 

Children run across the stage screaming. 


Vrs. Hearty. Oh, those’ children. 
Now, my head is beginning to ache. 
ir. Hearty. They ought to be locked 
up. 
Children start to run back across the stage. 
Enter Rose from opposite side. 


Rose. Children, be quiet. Can't you 
see this lady and gentleman are very 
sick? They can’t move out of their 
chairs. . 

Child. Weare just playing. We didn’t 
meun to bother them. 

Rose. You see these children haven't 
anybody to take care of them. I like to 
play with children and amuse them. I 
can come and tell them stories and keep 
them quiet every afternoon, and I will 
take my pay in Thrift Stamps. 

Vr. Hearty. Fine! Ill pay the two 
Thrift Stamps! 

Rose. Children, do you want to hear 
about the three little pigs again? 

Child. Oh, and tellus about the three 
ben! s, too. 

Jeose. Then all come with me to that 
nice shady place around the corner and 
we will sit on the grass and have a good 
time. 
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Ereunt Rose and children, 
Mrs. Hearty. How pleasant and quiet 


it seems! 

Mr. Hearty. I really believe I can go 
to sleep in peace and comfort now. [Puts 
handkerchief over face and settles down 
in chair.) 

Mrs. Hearty. Bless the children! 
That sign is a good thing! I believe the 
children would rather have Thrift Stamps 
than money. 

Thrift Processional 


(This scene may be used for the clos- 
ing tableau of any program and the rest 
of the play omitted; or it may be en- 
larged for an out-of-doors pageant by the 
addition of groups of workers, marches, 
and songs. ) 

Prologue (recited by Uncle Sam). 

Behold, the infant “ Thrift” adopted 
by my people during the stern years of 
war has now become their guide, lighting 
the road to prosperity. [Turning to the 
audience.|] Open the door to her in your 
youth, and walk with her through life, 
And so shall America be truly the home 
of the free. [Scouts salute Uncle Sam 
and draw curtain, showing “ Thrift” as 
“America " on platform holding aloft the 
torch.] But, hark! I hear the tramp of 
boys and girls. [Bugle sounds.] They 
come! They come! The builders of my 
new America. 

The action: 

Enter procession of boys and girls 
singing America the Beautiful, led by 
six who carry the “U. S. Thrift Chest.” 
Some carry gardening tools and baskets 
of fruits and vegetables. One boy carries 
some chickens in a box or a young pig 
and several girls carry cans and jars. 
Other girls have brooms, and dustpans, 
and mops, while one rolls a baby car- 
riage. Boys have newspapers under their 
arms and some as delivery boys with 
parcels. (This procession suggests sum- 
mer plans for earning money and can be 
arranged to suit school.) 

Uncle Sam stands with hat off to the 
children, while “Thrift” smiles her 
blessing. 

As the last of the procession passes 
off stage singing the first reappear, bear- 
ing the “U. S. Thrift Chest” which they 
place at the foot of the pedestal. They 
turn and salute Uncle Sam who waves 
his hat. They smile upward at “ Thrift’ 
who waves her torch. They then group 
themselves about the chest. All the rest 
follow now carrying Thrift Stamp and 
War Savings Stamp folders which they 
drop in the Thrift Chest, salute, smile, 
and group themselves about the ped- 
estal. When all are in place the sing- 
ing ceases. The music strikes up The 
Star Spangled Banner. “ Thrift” slips 
her fingers through loops of her toga, and 
slowly stretches her arms at full length 
disclosing the flag, while in her right 
hand she still holds aloft the torch. 
Uncle Sam and children stand at salute 
until curtain is drawn, 





AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


Katherine Lee Bates, 
[Sung to the tune of Mother, Dear Jerusalem.] 


O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plan! 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea. 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law! 


O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved, 
And mercy more than life! 
America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divine! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears. 
America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


* 





KEEP-A-SAVING 
To the tune of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. 
Keep a-saving and a-saving till you've 
pennies twenty-five ; 
Then keep saving and keep saving till at 
last you do contrive 


That sixteen pretty Thrift Stamps on 
your snow-white card arrive— 


Oh, sixteen nice Thrift Stamps, 


CHORUS. 

Keep a-saving up your money! 

Keep a-saving up your money ! 

Keep a-saving up your money! 
To buy War Savings Stamps. 


Oh, here’s a big War Savings Stamp the 
color of the sky, 

Where the face of Benjie Franklin looks 
you sweetly in the eye, 

Oh, save your money carefully a Savings 
Stamp to buy— 

To buy a War Savings Stamp. 


CHORUS, 


At first I buy a Savings Stamp just one 
a year, I say— 

No, a Savings Stamp a week would surely 
make it better pay. 

Yes, indeed, I'd like it better if I bought 
a stamp a day, 

A big War Savings Stamp. 
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DO WE NEED NATIONAL HELP FOR EDUCATION ? 


Letters from Parents, Teachers, and Children Throughout the Country Who Are Struggling for Education. 





Just a Colorado Gold Camp—But the Children | J spent these 20 odd yers doing church | Eighty-seven per cent of knowledge comes 
Are Learning to Use Handkerchiefs. | work teaching and raising children Ian | through the eye. We have no stereopti- 
There isn’t much to tell about the dis not looking for created for this long hard | con yet, but hope to get some sort of ma- 
trict. It isn’t really a town or even a | life I know that God has a great re- | chine to go into the highways and by- 
village. It is just a camp around the | Ward for me in the future day. So [I | ways and give mental food. Oh! the 
eold mines in will see what IT can do in my community stifling dullness! You know mountain 


mine, one of the largest 
the State. There are probably 250 per- 
sons up here, mostly men, who work in 
the mine. There are only a few families 
with children. We are 11,480 feet above 
sea level, almost at timber line, on Bruce 


Hill, a spur of Mosquito Range. The 
snow in winter is deep and we have 
fierce storms. This winter the snow 


about 4 feet. Last winter it 
8S feet. So this is an un 


Most parents avoid 


averages 
was nearer 
usually mild winter. 
the place on account of the severe winter 
climate. At present I am the only Ameri- 
can woman Naturally in 
location there is very little to interest a 
child. The teaching of Americanism at 
school is greatly overcome by the family 
life which follows strictly the old country 


here. such a 


ways. The parents, mothers especially, 
speak very little English, and are very 
determined that their children shall be 
Italian or Austrian and not American. 

I keep a supply of clean white rags in 
one drawer of my desk to hand out in 
emergencies for —handkerchiefs And 
while I know it’s a sin to interrupt a 
recitation, I frequently do it to tell a 
child toa come and get a handkerchief and 
oversee his use of it until his nose is in a 
sutisfactory state. It seems more im- 
portant to me for him to have a clean 
nose and keep his fingers and lead pencil 
out of it than it is for his brother to 
know that coal is mined in Pennsylvania 
and oranges grow in California. The 
first day that I find each one of my pupils 
provided with a handkerchief from home 
I’m going to have a bonfire and march 
the whole school around it and wave the 
American flag, for that will be a great 
day. 


She Teaches a “ Little School of Neglected 
Children” in Georgia 


I received you call for service I am 
glad to do anything to help the Govern- 
ment, te trim children, to make better 
men and wemen. We only now a few 
collored families here in this place. The 
advonages are so little, they stop longer 
enough to find out and go on. I 
to this place some 20 odd years ago, to 
teach a little school, of neglected chil- 
dren. I saw conditon I moved here at 
a sacrafic and sufered we open up a 
little sunday school, built a little church, 


came 





and will report my work. 


They’ve Had School a Month and a Half and 
Expect to Have at Least as Much More 


We the Teach- 
ers of Pliny colored school, simpsonville, 
you all that 


weighing contest 


Studce and 


nts, parents, 


on 


C. wishes to inform we 


club 


live organized a 
in our school. 
We wish you all to send us full infor- 


mation concerning the game in short. 


Your advertisement just reached us 
last week. We've been teaching one 
month and a half, and, are expecting at 
least that much more time. 


We feel assured that this move will be 
of great benefit to the children, and com- 
munity at large. 
forward the in- 
The Teacher * * * 


You all will please 


formation asked to 


This South Dakota Boy Is Interested in the 
Weight Question 

I have read the pamphlet you went my 
mother on Wanted, Teachers to Enlist for 
Child Health Service. In it you said you 
were ready to advise teachers. I am not 
a teacher. Iam 14 years old, and instead 

104 pounds I weigh S85. I 
take a lot of exercise every day, as I am 
We have 
no class weighing contest in our school, 


of weighing 


on the high-school track team. 
so I am writing for your advice, which I 
will be glad to follow, as there is no one 


here to advise me, 
No Schools—Looking for Pictures to Help 


We are in a tiny village in northeast 
Georgia among the hills. Way out in the 
woods camps near-by many children are 
growing up wild like weeds, with no 
schools. 

sets of slides to illus- 
educational talks that 
might wake up village lethargy? 
There are only about 78 houses here in 
They are mentally 
There 


Where can I get 
trate stories and 


this 


this lumber village. 
and spiritually of great deadness. 
are, I think, 146 children in this place. 
My husband and I have charge of com- 
munity work, but it is a gigantic task to 
pry people awake. They are 
hearted, but can not unite in doing any- 
thing much and put “ pep” into it. I be- 
long to the National Story Tellers’ 
League and could do something if we 
could only get slides to make people see. 


Lot vl- 





conditions. 


Half the Children Underweight in This Mlinois 
Town 


We this high-grade 
rural town of around 8,000 inhabitan 


find more than half of the child: 


are surprised in 
s to 
en under- 


] 


weight. If there is some chart or book 


prepared on this survey, sO we may col- 
pare with similar towns, I would very 


much appreciate receiving such a paper. 


College Girls Can Do Other Things—They Won’t 
Teach At Present Salaries 


In training girls for eight years I 
have realized what the schools were up 
against, for our girls are not going to 


four study 


above the high school and then be 


continue to spend years of 
satis- 
fied with the very small salaries that the 
offered. Such 

it is the 


suffer. I 


communities have girls 
enn find other things toe do; 
the that 
wonder if any of us really comprehend 
how little the educated men of our coun- 
try yet the difference 
“keeping school” and teaching. I 
thei 
American 


peo- 


ple and schools will 


grasp between 
con- 
as I hear eX- 
But 
men are too fine not to change their views 


A Col- 


tinue to be amazed 


press themselves. our 
if they only understood the truth.- 
lege Teacher. 





AND THE KINDERGARTEN 


GROUP 


SELF-ACTIVITY 


influ- 


Kindergarten itself is 
enced through the new insight, for teach- 


practice 


ers realize as never before the signifi- 
cance of the laws which govern all right 
association of individuals. Self-activity 


must always be the guiding principle of 
the kindergarten, but .the individual is 
to be developed as a member of a group; 
as such he must conform to, must 
the laws which rule the whole, and sub- 
ordinate self-gratification to the good of 
the whole. Since the children who fail 
to learn this lesson early in life become 
weaklings, self-seeking individuals, and 


obey 


moral failures, kindergarten teachers are 
more consciously than before directing 
the children in exercises which call for in- 
stant response in concerted action and for 
conformity to the desire of the group-—- 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 49, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 








National and State Legislation 


In addition to the proposed Federal 
educational legislation elsewhere — re- 
ported, the following summary of State 
laws relating to education is reproduced 
from recent issues of the Legislative Cir- 
cular of the Bureau of Education: 

Iowa. 


[From summary prepared by 


ment of education.] 


State depart- 

Laws enacted: 

H. I’. 502: Providing for county boards 
of education. Duties: To select textbooks 
in counties having county uniformity, to 
pass on boundaries of proposed consoli- 
dated districts in case of appeal from 
county superintendent, to advise with 
county superintendent in matters referred 
by him, 

S. F. Facilitating the consolida- 
tion of school districts. 

H. F. 342: Inereasing from $100,000 to 
$150,000 the annual appropriation for 
State aids to consolidated schools. 

S. F. 175: Providing for part-time edu- 
cation for minors at work between the 
ages of 14 and 16. 

S. F. 300: Minimum-salary law for 
teachers. Salaries based on preparation, 
certificate held, and experience, 

H. F. 6: English language shall be the 
medium of instruction in all secular sub- 
jects in all schools, public and private. 
Study of foreign languages permissible in 
high school, beginning with ninth grade. 

H. F. 85: Requiring that American citi- 
zenship be taught in all schools, publie 
and private. 

H. F. 233: No contract shall be entered 
into with any teacher to teach in any 
school when the average attendance in the 
school for the preceding term falls below 
five pupils. Reasonable exceptions. 

H. F, 27: Fixing at eight months the 
minimum school term required by law. 

H. F. 206: Increasing from $125,000 to 
$150,000 the annual State appropriation 
for teacher-training in high schools. 

H. F. 77: Increasing from $250 to $400 
the annual allowance for expenses of 
county superintendents. 

H. F. 275: Providing for deputy county 
superintendents. 

S. F, 168: Authorizing boards of direc- 
tors in school districts of 1,000 or more 
population to establish dental clinics and 
to offer courses in mouth hygiene. 

H. F. 557: Authorizing county boards 
of supervisors, city and town councils, 
and school boards to employ public-health 
nurses. 

Mm. S. 


OY; - 


290: Permitting honorably dis- 
charged sailors, and marines 
over 21 years old to attend public schools 
free of tuition for as many months as they 
spent in the military or naval service 
prior to reaching the age of 21. 

H. I’. 382: Adding to the duties of the 
county superintendent the enforcement of 
the compulsory-attendance law and the 
law relating to the exclusive use of the 
English language in the schools. 

S. I, 282: Appropriating $100,000 as 
State aid for the standardization of rural 
schools. 


soldiers, 











S. F. 522: Providing for the establish- 
ment of a teachers’ employment bureau 
in the State department of public in- 
struction. 


New Hampshire 


Enacted into law: 

— An act in amendment of the laws 
relating to the public schools and estab- 
lishing a State board of education. 

State board to consist of governor ex 
officio and five members appointed by 
governor and council. Appointive mem- 
bers not to be “technical educators nor 
professionally engaged in school work.” 
Said board to have general administra- 
tion of public schools and of vocational 
education under the Smith-Hughes Act 
of Congress. Boards to employ a com- 
missioner of education and four deputy 
commissioners, 


New Jersey 


{From “ Descriptive 


list of laws and joint 
resolutions,” 


compiled by State librarian.] 


Laws enacted: 

Ch. 4: Authorizes payment of bonuses 
te school-teachers and employees of 
boards of education and municipal em- 
ployees. 

Ch. 34: Extends penalty provisions of 
compulsory school law to continuation 
schools, 

Ch. 35: Provides for 
tendance at continuation 
certain circumstances. 

Ch. 152: Further regulates continua- 
tion schools and appropriates $10,000 an- 
nually to carry the law into effect. 

Ch. 36: Prohibits employment of mi- 
nors under 16 more than 42 hours a week 
in factories and workshops where there 
are continuation schools, 

Ch, 37: Prohibits employment of mi- 
nors under 16 more than 42 hours a 
week in mercantile establishments where 
there are continuation schools, 

Ch. 258: Permits governing bodies of 
municipalities to turn playgrounds over 
to school boards. 

Ch, 80: Creates new teacher’s pension 
and retirement fund, as recommended by 
pension and retirement fund commission. 

Ch. 241: Increases salary of assistant 
commissioners of education from $4,500 
to $5,000, 

Ch. 181: Makes minimum salary of 
school teachers $70 for each month em- 
ployed, 

Ch. 135: Requires course in civics 
and problems in American democracy in 
high schools, beginning September, 1920. 

J. Res. 9: Creates commission to 
further investigate State, county, and 
municipal pensions, and teachers’ retire- 
ment funds. 


compulsory at- 
schools under 


North Carolina 


Laws enacted: 

1. An act to provide a six-months school 
term in every school district of the State 
in compliance with section 3, article 9, 
of the State constitution. 

2. An act to provide a county school 
budget for each county, fixing a mini- 
mum salary for teachers and a maximum 
expense fund for incidentals and build- 
ings. 











4. An act to provide for compulsory at- 
tendance upon the public schools of chil- 
dren between certain ages (8-14) and to 
restrict the employment of children. 

7. An act to require the provision of 
adequate sanitary equipment for public 
schools. 

8. An act to provide for the physical 
examination and treatment of the school 
children of the State at regular inter- 
vals. 

15. An act to provide additional funds 
for the maintenance of farm-life schools, 

17. An act to make all schools organized 
to teach adult illiterates a part of the 
public school system. 

18. An act to provide for the teaching 
of agriculture, home economics, and 
manual training in the public schools, 


Pennsylvania 
{From summary prepared by State depart- 
ment of education.] 
assed both houses: 
H. 168 (Mallery). An act requiring 


children between the ages of 8 and 16 to 
attend schools in which the subjects of 
study are taught in the English language. 
(Signed by governor.) 

H. 286 (Davis). An act prohibiting the 
teaching of the German language or any 
subject in the German language in the 
pubic schools and State Normal! Schools, 
(In governor's hands.) 


H. 637 (Beehtold). An act giving 
county and assistant county superin- 


tendents $500 annually for traveling ex- 
penses to be paid in 10 monthly install- 
ments beginning Sept. 1, 1919. (In gover- 
nor’s hands.) 

S. 548 (Baldwin). A joint resolution 
providing an investigation of the publie 
school system and the administration and 
distribution of appropriations therefor, 
and making an appropriation. (Passed 
finally. ) 

S. B. 595 (Shantz). An act exempting 
public play grounds from taxation. 

H. B. 960 (Sweitzer). An act providing 
transportation of school children where 
the attendance falls to 10 or less. 


South Carolina 


Laws enacted: 

61. An act to provide an equalization 
fund for needy schools. 

260. An act to regulate school attend- 
ance of all persons within certain ages, 
All children between 8 and 14 years of 
age must attend school for 80 days each 
year. 

261. Amending section 1752, Code of 
1912, providing for removal of school 
trustees, etc. 

292. An act to allow State aid to high 
schools on average attendance and en- 
rollment basis. 

300. An act to establish a bureau for 
the registration and employment of 
teachers. 

312. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of district and 
union district high schools. 

— An act to encourage libraries in 
the public schools, 
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RECENT FACTS ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
By P. P. 


Within the last three years the average 
of wages paid to railroad employees in 
the United States, 2,000,000 or more, has 
been increased $580. The average salary 
of school teachers in the United States, 
600,000 in elementary and high schools, 
including principals and special super- 
visors and expert teachers, is about $625, 
or only $45 a year more than the increase 
in the average salary of railroad em- 
ployees within the last three A 
few weeks ago a wage scale by the hour 
for the building trades in the city of 
Washington for the present year was 
announced. On the basis eight- 
hour day and only 200 working days in 
the year it is as follows: 

Tile setters, $6 a day; $1,200 a year. 

Rod workers, $6.40 a day ; $1,800 a year. 

Bricklayers, stone masons, und marble 
masons, plasterers, painters, and carpen- 
ters, $7 a day; $1,400 a year 

Cement finishers, decorators, and lath- 
ers, $7.20 a day ; $1,440 a year. 

Hoisting engineers, $7.40 a day; 
a year. 

Electrical workers and 
$8 a day ; $1,600 a year. 


Claxton. 


years. 


of an 


$1,480 


iron workers, 


Fairly competent stenographers «and 
typewriters, for an eight-hour day, with 


no duties after the day is over, are paid 
from $800 to $1,500 a year. 

I pay my cook, a negro girl without any 
special training and with little knowledge 
of cooking, $520 a year and give her board 
and room, light and heat, worth at least 
$360 a year, making a total of S880. She 
cooks for a small family and has a good 
part of every day off. 

On my farm I pay farm hands $540 a 
year and give him a good house for his 
family, worth $30 a month, and the use 
of grounds worth at least half as much 
This is 


more, making a total of $1,080. 
below the average. 

Teachers have long been noted for 
their devotion to their cause. They have 
believed in the value of education and 


have shown their faith by their works. 
They have understood that every 


must, to some extent, at least, take toll 


of his own grist, and that a large part of 


the reward of teachers is in the con- 
sciousness of duty well done and of the 
eontribution which they are making to 


the life and prosperity and safety of so- 
ciety, State, and Nation. They have lis- 
tened patiently and applauded when they 
have been told that their work is with- 
out value and that it can never be ade- 
quately repaid, and they have also suf- 
fered patiently when we have in this 
spirit.not attempted to try to pay them. 
May we expect that under conditions 
such as now obtain, men and women of 


miller 


| 
| 
| 
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Teachers’ salaries in cities of over 100,000 population (1919). 








City. 











Albany, 


Birmingham, Ala.... 


Boston, Mass........ 
Buffale, N. Y 


Cambridge, Mass... . 


Chicago, Ill 





Cincinnati, Ohio. ... 


| 
| 
Cleveland, Ohio. ... 
' 
Dayton, Ohio...... 


Detroit, Mich 
Fall River, Mass. .... 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jersey City, N. J.... 


Milwaukee, Wis...... 


Minneapolis, Minn... 


Nashville, Tenn 


Newark, N. J 


New York 


Oakland, Calif 
Omaha, Nebr 
Paterson, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oreg... 


Providence, R. I 
Richmond, Va 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, 


St. Paul, Minn... 
Spokane, Wash 
Washington, D.C.... 
Worcester, Mass 

















Maximum and minimum salaries Te eee [ 
of teachers. : | 
maximum. | 
Grades | High school Grades High | 
=: & ‘ ; | school. 
—_— _ a -_——__—_- — 
Kindergarten to | $1,000-$1,260...... 6 4 

6th, $750-$1 ,050; 

7th, $800-$1,100; 

Sth, $850-$1,150. 
$540-$900.........-. $800-$1,800........ 8 10 | 
$696-$2,580........ SO ee eee Seer 
$600-$1,200........ 2, . ae eee Serer 

| $588-$1,080........) Men, $1,200-$1,900; 8 8 
women, $840- 
$1,344. 
Primary, 775- | Lower group, 12 7 
$1,475. $1,200-$1,890. 
Grammar, $800-; Upper grou P, | 12 | 10 
$1,500. 2,005-$3,000. 
| $800-$1,500........ $1,000-$1,500...... 8 | 15 
| 
.| Grades 1 to 8, $700-; Junior high school,}........)........ | 
$1,600." |  $890-$2,000. 
Senior high school,!......../........ | 
$1,000-$2,500. | 
ree en eee $1,200-$1,800...... 12 7 | 
$920-$1,520........ | $1,100-$2,200....... 7 8 | 
$720-$1,000........ | $1,040-$2,240...... 10 12-15 
$650-$1,050........ $800-$1,600........ 6 7 
$900-$1,500........ Men, $1,500-$3 “000; | 12 15 
women, $1,200- 
| $3,000. 
$780-$1,380........ | $960-$2,250........ 12 7 
| 
$700-$1,200........ | $800-$1,800........ 4 | 5 
’ 
| | 
$405-S$855.......... | $881 -$1,530........ Re 
| $700-$1,400........ | Men, $1,500-$2,700,| 10-12 9 
a $1, 600- 
$2, 
| Kindergarten to euno's2, eee 16 13 
6B, $900-$1,600. | 
Ot A ee Sees 
maximum, 

$1,920. 
| $1,080-$1,380.......| $1,380-$1,740....... 8 5 
$900-$1,400........ | $1,100-$1,700....... 5 z 
$800-$1,400........) | $1, ’200-$2° 500... 12 10 
Men, $700-$1,400; | Men, $800-$2,700; 10 20 

women $600- women, $700- 

$1,000. | _ $1,750. 
$700-$1,100........ $1,100-$2,400....... ll 13 
$800-$1,300........| | $1,000-$1,600....... ba 9 
$700-$1,135........ | $900-$2,270........ 6 15 
$600-$1,045........!| $700-$1,400........ S 8 
$75-$108 per mo. . .| $115-$150 per mo. 8 8 | 
$550-$1,000........ | $1,000-$1,600....... 8 | 6 
$1,056-$1 ,320....... $1,320-$1,950....... 8 7 
$600-$1,000........ | $850-$1,600........ 5 | . 
$750-$1,150........ | $1,100-$1,500....... 8 | 5 
$750-$1,350........ $1,000-$1,800.......)........ 8 
Ds re avedos ce | Men, $2,600; wom- 8 10 

en, $2,000. 








Average ad- 
| vance in salary 
since 1914. 


Is promotion 


based on length 


of service or 





merit? 
40 per cent. ...} Length of serv- 
ice. 
15 to 25 per | Both. 


cent. 








| 25 per cent. Length of serv- 
ice. 
High school, Do. 
24 per cent; 
elementary, 
22 per cent. 
Highschool, | Both. 
10 per cent. 
elementary, 


50 per cent. | 


$300 per year | 


Lengt h of serv: 


to all. ice only. 
as aantmaiaies ® Do. 
Elementary, | Both. 

43 per cent; 

high school, 

24 per cent. 
See ASE Se Do. 

Do. 


15-20 
er cent; | 
Righ school, | 
4—6 percent. | 
New schedule 
being consid-| 
ered. Ele- i 
mentary, 
$1,500 maxi- 
mum; high 
school,$2,200. 
12 per cent... 


Grades, 


15 per cent.... 


‘25 percent. 
$100 flat 


36 per cent. ... 

| Grades, 19 per 

cent; high 

school, 6 per 
cent. 

No increase. . . 

18 per cent. ... 


| 30 per cent....! 


| 
) 


Length of serv- 


ice only. 


Do. 


Length of serv- 
ice. 


Both. 


Do. 
Length of serv- 
ice. 
Both 
Length of serv- 
ice. 
Do. 
Both 
Length of serv- 
ice 


Do. 
Merit. 


Chiefly length 
of service. 


' Teachers of grades 7 and 8 come under the junior h ice se school schedule only when specifically appointed 


under that schedule. 


the best ability and of the kind that | best ability will prepare themselves in 
should be sought as teachers in our | normal schools and elsewhere for service 
schools will continue to give their serv- | in the school room, with a prospect ef 
ices for only a small fraction of the ma- | not receiving from their work money 
terial reward which they might obtain | enough to pay for board and clothing 
for hundreds of other kinds of easier | and shelter? Can a democratic society 
and much less exacting work? May we | in which all things wait on education 
expect that young men and women of the | and in which the quality and quantity 
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FOREIGN NOTES 








SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS IN NOTTINGHAM 


The system of school savings banks in 
Nottingham, England, in existemce since 
1887, is reviewed by Consul C. M. Hitch 


in a recent report. He says: 

The school savings banks are under 
the contro! of a subcomunittee appointed 
by the education committee of the city 
council. This committee has complete 
control and supervision of the school 
banks. All of the members of the com- 
mittee are members of the city council. 

The school savings banks are con- 
ducted alone similar lines to ordinary 
banks. Pass books or cards are issued to 


the children which show the amount of 
the deposits, the amounts withdrawn, and 
the balance due. Deposits are received 
in any from 2 cents upward. A 
specified time is designated once a week 
in each to receive and pay out 
moneys. All sums received are turned in 
by the teachers to the treasurer of the 
education committee, who deposits the 
funds in the local banks, and the ac- 
counts are audited quarterly and yearly 
by examiners employed for that purpose. 

The expenses of the scheme are paid 
from the interest received from invest- 
ments made by the committee. The last 
balance sheet shows that the greater por- 
tion of the investments are made in local 
municipal government of India 
bonds, and national war bonds. 

During the first year in which the 
school banks were in operation the num- 
ber of depositors amounted to 5,083, the 
sum deposited during the year amounted 
to $7,095, and the balance standing to the 
credit of depositors at the end of the year 
was $3,750. 

In the 32 years of the operation of 
these banks, the number of depositors has 
increased from 5,038 to 15,234. The nuin- 
ber of school banks now in operation is 
104, and the amount of deposits standing 
to the credit of the children at the end 
of 1916 was $19,128. Of the number of 
scholars whose names were on the reg- 
isters in the schools where savings banks 
were in operation, 52 per cent were de- 
positors, and the average amount stand- 
ing to the credit of depositors in Decem- 
ber, 1918, was $1.21, as compared with 
99 cents in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. 

When deposits reach the sum of £5 
sterling ($24.30), or the scholars leave 
the school, they are encouraged to place 


sulin 


school 


bonds, 


of the education of the people determine 
material wealth as well as social purity, 
civic righteousness and national safety af- 
ford to pay the teachers of its children 
the niggardly salaries which are now paid 
in most parts of the United States? Is 
it willing to have it believed that the 
price it is willing to pay its teachers in- 
dicates its appreciation of the value of 
education in a democracy? 





their deposits in the local savings banks, 
and during the year 1918, 27 new de- 
positers of this class have epened ac- 
counts of not less than $5 each, as against 
16 pew accounts in the previous year. 

A bonus of 1 shilling (24 cents) is 
paid from the interest account upon the 
first opening of all such new accounts, 
and since the inauguration of the school 
savings banks no less than 1,305 bonuses 
have been paid under this rule. 





MONEY FOR 40 NEW HIGHER SCHOOLS IN 
JAPAN 


A new educational law passed in Japan 
provides for an annual outlay of yen 
2,986,430, of which yen 2,000,000 repre- 
sents one installment of an imperial do- 
nation of yen 10,000,000 and the balance 
to be raised by a loan, for the purpose of 
establishing 40 schools for higher educa- 
tion. This project met with considerable 
opposition in the House of Peers, accord- 
ing to a Tokyo dispatch to-+the State De- 
partment, on the ground that the Gov- 
was laying too much stress on 
to the neglect of ele- 
mentary Other educational or- 
dinances were passed, among which was 
one which will place private and munici- 
pal schools which comply with certain 
standards par with the imperial 
universities, that the graduates of 
these schools will have equal advantages 
in competing for civil-service positions, 


erninent 
higher education 


schools. 


on a 


sO 





LIANG CHI-CHAO WILL VISIT AMERICA 


Eeger to learn more about American 
life and education, Mr. Liang Chi-Chao, 
regarded as the most important publicist 
and essayist in China, will visit the 
United States immediately at the close of 
the peace conference. Mr. Liang was 
formerly minister of finance and justice. 





REVIVAL IN SCHOOL SAVINGS 


Interest in school banking has shown a 
remarkable increase since the beginning 
of the 1919 school year, according to the 
Journal of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, which predicts that there will be 
a great revival of school savings through- 
out the country. War-savings stamps 
have greatly stimulated earning and 
thrift among school children. Figures 
for New York City are most impressive. 
The pupils in elementary schools of the 
metropolis number more than 750,000, 
and from December 10, 1917, to January 
81, 1919, the sales of war-savings stamps 





in New York City’s public schools were 
$5,446,000, or more than 87 for each 
child. During the last week of May, 
1918, nearly $500,000 worth of War sav- 
ings stamps were Following the 
armistice there was a marked decline 
from week to week, until sales had 
dropped to $15,000 weekly, but under the 
stimulus of the new thrift campaign re- 
markable gains are now being made. In 
New York and elsewhere, children pa- 
tronizing and outside savings 
banks are earning money by gardening 
and other enterprises. 


sold, 


school 





THE IDEAL TEACHER 


[From Prof. George Herbert Palmer's 
list of essentials, quoted for the prospee- 
tive teacher-soldier in the Federal board's 
rehabilitation pamphiet, 
Teaching as a Profession. ] 


vocational 


1. So long as a teacher is content to 
keep in his own possession information or 
facts he is not a teacher at all, He must 
transfer these facts to minds of others in 
order to be a teacher. It goes without 
saying that the teacher must have knowl 
edge, a wide range of information about 
various things, before this knowledge can 
be passed on to someone else. The teach- 
er’s duty is that of taking a thought out 
of his own mind and putting that thought 
into the minds of others. It goes without 
saying, therefore, that he must have pos- 
session of the thought in the first place 
himself. 

2. The teacher must have a passion to 


lead others to learn. This eagerness 
must be accompanied by imagination 


which leads the teacher to put himself in 
the place of the pupil. This means that 
the teacher has to take facts and wrestle 
with them until they are lodged safely 
and permanently in the minds of the pu- 
pils. The teacher must see the things 
that confuse the pupils and after seeing 
these difficulties must clear them away. 
There is always the temptation for the 
teacher to blame failure on the dullness 
of pupils rather than to ask whether the 
teaching has been adjusted to the condi- 
tions of the pupils’ minds. 

8. In addition to the intellectual wealth 
and the sympathetic imagination above 
mentioned, the ideal teacher must make 
the pupils like to learn, Too often school 
work is offensive and results in arousing 
a rebellious spirit on the part of pupils. 

4. The ideal teacher must be willing to 
be forgotten—to have his kind acts over- 
looked—to be generous, even in the ab- 
sence of praise. If praise and recogni- 
tion are essential to him the prospective 
teacher may as well give up the profes- 
sion. o 














————Ss—=_T—E=—— 
, EDUCATION BILL REINTRODUCED 
(Continued from page 1.) 


the Secretary or required by law. There 
shall also be one chief clerk and such 
chiefs of bureaus and clerical assistants 
as may from time to time be authorized 
by Congress. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education 
the Bureau of Education, and the Presi- 
dent is authorized and empowered in his 
discretion to transfer to the Department 
of Education such offices, bureaus, di- 
visions, boards or branches of the Gov- 
einment, connected with or attached to 
any of the executive departmeuts or or- 
ganized independently of any department, 
as in his judgment should be controlled 
by. or the functions of which should be 
exercised by, the Department of Educa 
tion, and all such offices, bureaus, divi- 
sions, boards or branches of the Govern- 
ment so transferred by the President, or 
by act of Congress, shall thereafter be 
administered by the Department of Edu- 
cation, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the 
Department of Education conduct 
studies and investigations in the field of 


education and to report thereon. Re- 
search shall be undertaken in (@) illit- 
eracy; (b) immigrant education; (c¢) 


public-school education, and especially 
rural education; (7) physical education, 
including health education, recreation 
and sanitation; (¢) preparation and sup- 
ply of competent teachers for the public 
schools; and (f) in such other fields as, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, may require attention and study. 

Sec. 6. That for the fiscal year end- 
ing June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one, and annually thereafter, the 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars 
($500,000) is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the Department of Education, for the 
purpose of paying salaries and conduct- 
ing investigations and paying all inci- 
dental and traveling expenses and rent 


where necessary, and for the purpose 
of enabling the Department of Educa- 


tion to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 7. Fhat in order to encourage the 
States in the promotion and support of 
education, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and 
annually thereafter, one hundred million 
dollars ($100,000,000), to be apportioned, 
disbursed, and expended as hereinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 8. That in order to encourage the 
States to remove illiteracy, three-for- 
tieths of the sum authorized to be ap- 
propriated by section seven of this act 
shall be used for the instruction of il- 
literates ten years of age and over. Such 
instruction shall deal with the common- 
school branches and the duties of citizen- 
ship, and when advisable shall prepare 
for some definite occupation. Said sum 
shall be apportioned to the States in the 
proportions which thir respective illit- 


erate populations of ten years of age 
and over, not including foreign-born il 
literates, bear to such total illiterate 














SCHOOL LIFE. 


population of the United States, not in- 
cluding outlying possessions, according 
to the’ last preceding census of the 
United States. 

Sec. 9. That in order to encourage the 
States in the Americanization of immi- 
grants, three-fortieths of the sum author- 
ized to be appropriated by section seven 
of this act shall be used to teach immi- 
grants ten years of age and over to speak 


and read the English language and to 
understand and appreciate the spirit 
and purpose of the American Govern- 


ment and the duties of citizenship in a 
free country. The said sum shall be ap- 
portioned to the States in the proportions 
which their respective foreign-born popu- 
lations bear to the total foreign-born 
population of the United States, not 


including outlying possessions, according 


to the last preceding census of the 
United State 
Sec. 10. That in order to encourage the 


States to equalize educational opportuni- 
ties, five-tenths of the sum authorized to 
be appropriated by section seven of this 
act shall be used in public elementary and 
secondary for the partial pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries, for providing 
better instruction and extending school 
terms, especially in rural schools and 
schools in sparsely settled localities, and 
otherwise providing equally good educa- 
tional opportunities for the children in 
the several States, and for the extension 
and adaptation of public libraries for edu- 
cational purposes. The said sum _ shall 
be apportioned to the States, one-half in 
the proportions which the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of six and twenty- 
one of the respective States bear to the 


schools 


total number of such children in the 
United States, and one-half in the pro- 
portions which the number of public- 


school teachers employed in teaching posi- 
tions in the respective States bear to the 
total number of public-school teachers so 
employed in the United States, not includ- 
ing outlying possessions, said apportion- 
ment to be based upon statistics collected 
annually by the Department of Educa- 
tion: Provided, however, That in order 
to share in the apportionment provided 
by this section a State shall establish 
and maintain the following requirements 
unless prevented by constitutional lmi- 
tutions, in which case these requirements 
shall be approximated as nearly as con- 
stitutional provisions will permit: (a) A 
legal school term of at least twenty-four 
weeks in each year for the benefit of all 
children of school age in such State; (b) 
a compulsory school-attendance law re- 
quiring all children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen to attend some school 
for at least twenty-four weeks in each 
year; (c) a law requiring that the Eng- 
lish language shall be the basic language 
ef instruction in the common-school 
branches in all schools, public and pri- 
vate. 

Sec. 11. That in order to encourage the 
States in the promotion of physical edu- 
eation, two-tenths of the sum authorized 
to be appropriated by section seven of 
this act shall be used for physical educa- 
tion and instruction in the principles of 
health and sanitation, and for providing 
school nurses, school dental clinics, and 
otherwise promoting physical and mental 
welfare. The said sum shall be appor- 
tioned to the States in the proportions 
which their respective populations bear 











to the total population of the United 
States, not including outlying possessions, 
according to the last preceding census of 
the United States. 

Sec. 12. That in order to encourage the 
States in the preparation of teachers for 
public-school service, particularly in rural 
schools, three-twentieths of the sum au- 
thorized to be appropriated by section 
seven of this act shall be used to provide 
and extend facilities for the improve- 
ment of teachers already in service and 
for the more adequate preparation of 
prospective teachers, and to provide an 
increased number of trained and compe- 
tent teachers by encouraging, through the 
establishment of scholarships and other- 
wise, a greater number of talented young 
people to make adequate preparation tor 
public-school service. The said sum shall 
be apportioned to the States in the pro- 
portions which the number of public- 
school teachers employed in teaching po- 
sitions in the respective States bear to 
the total number of public-school teachers 
so employed in the United States, not in- 
cluding outlying possessions, said appor- 


tionments to be based on statistics col- 
lected annually by the Department of 
Education. 

Sec.15. That in order to secure the 


benefits of the appropriation authorized 
in section seven, and of any of the ap- 
portionments made in sections eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, and twelve of this act, a State 
shall by legislative enactment accept the 
provisions of this act and provide for the 
distribution of such funds as may be ap- 
portioned to said State, and shall desig- 
nate the State’s chief educational author- 
ity, whether a State superintendent of 
public instruction, a commissioner of edu- 
cation, a State board of education, or 
other legally constituted chief educational 
authority, to represent said State in the 
administration of this act, and such au- 
thority so designated shall be recognized 
by the Secretary of Education. 





THIRTY WORDS FROM THE SIMPLIFIED 
SPELLING BOARD 


ad insted 
addrest liv (d) 
anser(d) program 
ar reciet 
askt reciev (da) 
bil(d) shal 

buro shipt 
catalog tel 

det telefone 
engin (al) tho 
enuf thoro(ly, -fare, ete.) 
fil(d) thru (out) 
fixt twelv 

giv wil 

hav yu 


Nore. — The of 30 
words—selected with special reference to 
use in correspondence— 
mendations of the 
Board, and include the jive ftipe 
catalog, program, tho, thoro, thru—of the 
12 words adopted by the Notions! Educa- 
tion Association in 1898. 


spellings these 


foliow tire recom- 
Sinpiilied Spelling 


words— 


WASHINGTON ; GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1919 

















